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Eel teee... 


Great Enthusiasm 

Notice of the Second Place received 
by our book has been received with 
great enthusiasm by the present staff. 
Not only are we rejoicing with the 
staff responsible for last year’s book, 
but we are now looking forward to 
making the next one worthy of its 
predecessor. We wish to thank you 
for the careful and detailed enume- 
ration of the credits received and for 
the very welcome criticisms. Our task 
of preparing the new yearbook will 
be simplified by the use of this excel- 
lent guide. — M. J., Mass. 
Why Not 1000? 

Since entering our yearbook in the 
CSPA Contests five years ago, I feel 
that the constructive criticisms of the 
judges have resulted in raising the 
standards of yearbooks, especially in 
my case. We have been fotunate in 
securing four first place awards out 
of five, and this year our yearbook 
received a total of 983 points of a pos- 
sible 1000. While attending the Con- 
vention in March, 1956, our editors 
made it a point to visit the group 
discussing this topic but, apparently, 
we fall short in achieving this goal. 
With only 17 points separating us from 
a goal of 1000, I thought there might 


have been a mistake in our rating. 
— AB., Pa. 


There is no effort to keep a 
publication from reaching a goal 
of 1000 points but, to the best of 
our recollection, none has ever 
achieved it. Yours is an excellent 
record of which any school could 
be proud. — Ed. 


Incentive 


Your rating has really given my 
staff and me an incentive to produce 
the best possible book next year. 
While we have a lot of work com- 
pleted, we are able to gain a lot from 
the Score Book and are able to use 
several of your suggestions. We are 
delighted with a score of 905 out of 
a possible 1000. — R.L., Ind. 


No Reports 


I do not understand why I have 
not received a report on our yearbook 
sent you last June. Other years, I 
have received the report earlier. — 
N. C.; It may have been a slip, for 
I know you are very busy, so for this 
reason I have hesitated to inquire. 
Our annual has not been rated for 
we have not received the critique or 


certificate. — N. J.; Since the Year- 
book Conference, we have been anti- 
cipating receiving the Score Book. The 
criticism offered has been of great 
help and we have eagerly awaited the 
book this fall. Are we to receive it 
this year? When may we expect it? 
— Mass.; We read in the newspaper 
several weeks ago we had _ been 
awarded Second Place in the Year- 
book Contest. We were highly grati- 
fied and have been awaiting your 
criticism. We do not wish to begin 
work on this year’s annual until we 
have gone over your suggestions care- 
fully. When may we expect the of- 
ficial notification and critique? — Ga.; 
We usually receive the Score Book no 
later than the first week in Novem- 
ber and I know many schools in this 
area have received their ratings al- 
ready. I am wondering if our guide- 
book got lost. I hope you have a 
duplicate you can send us. — Cal. 


The CSPA has followed the same 
procedure with respect to report- 
ing on the yearbook awards since 
the Contest and Critique was start- 
ed in 1935. The Board of Judges 
is asked to forward the list of 
awards in time for release at the 
Conference. This is made up and 
given to the press for release in all 
parts of the country the same day 
and hour it is posted in the Rotunda 
of Low Library the first day of the 
Conference. What the local press 
does with this is beyond the control 
of the CSPA, AP, UP and other or- 
ganizations. Some Judges send their 
Score Books in with the releases; 
some send them later for they like 
to re-check their work. The CSPA 
asks for them as soon as possible 
after the Conference. Every book 
is then read and checked in the 
CSPA office for possible errors, 
entries of the score and placing 
made on the permanent record 
cards, and a Certificate of Award 
made out. We work with what we 
have on hand and there is always 
an ample supply to keep us busy. 
We take the first pile of Score 
Books that comes to hand so there 
are no prior rights for any one 
group. These are placed in the mail 
as rapidly as they are finished, and 
in whatever order they are com- 
pleted. The original Contest circular 
tells exactly what we will do and 
states, also, that we hope to have all 
books out between the Ist and 15th 
of November after the Conference. 
Often, these details are overlooked. 
Oftentimes what is supposed to be 
the receipt of the Score Book is 


The Cover 


This month’s cover marks a de- 
parture for the Review. Normally, 
plates have been borrowed from print- 
ed books but the declining number 
of letterpress books and the reduction 
in size of divider pages, have cut deeply 
into the area of selection, This plate 
has been made from a divider page 
in the offset Eagle, Treadwell High 
School, Memphis, Tenn. It shows Pat 
Hunt, staff photographer, in a char- 
acteristic pose as she worked out 
“Flashbacks — Review the Year’s Hap- 
penings”, a most interesting section 
outlining the highlights of th2 year. 


merely the report in the school 
newspaper of what the press as- 
socialions have released to the local 
dailies. No books went out until 
ten days to two weeks after the 
Conference. The last reports went 
out this year in early December 
but these were mostly late arrivals 
that could not be completed in time 
for the October release. All the let- 
ters quoted here were dated prior to 
the 15th of November. There are 
always a few Score Books sent out 
after the 15th because Judges be- 
come immersed in school work, take 
ill, etc. But over 90% of the re- 
turns were made on schedule. — Ed. 
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The Importance Of Journalism In Our 


By DR. H. L. SHIBLER, General Superintendent of Education, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE EDUCATOR, the editor, the ad- 
vertiser, and the clergyman have 
something in common. The first 
requirements for effectiveness in any 
of these fields is to attract attention. 


The preacher tries hard to hold his 
congregation’s attention. The teacher 
tries to interest his class and he calls 
this motivation; the editor calls it 
reader interest. An advertisement is 
supposed to attract attention, hold 
the reader’s interest, and persuade 
him to a course of action or a favor- 
able response. 


If all we accomplish is to attract 
attention, however, we have failed in 
our mission. Attention-getting is, 
after all, just a means to an end. 
Without it, of course, the real message 
could not be gotten over. But atten- 
tion-getting only is merely sensation- 
alism. Unless there is something real- 
ly significant to be said or written, 
the speech, the sermon, or the article 
is inconsequential. 


The great task of the writer, the 
editor, the clergyman and the teacher 
is to take something that is really 
significant and make it interesting. 
The greatest persons in each of these 
professions possess the ability to do 
exactly that. An Ernie Pyle, a Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, a Henry Steele Com- 
mager has that ability. 


ERTAINLY interest alone is not 

sufficient and too much emphasis 
upon interest-getting leads to super- 
ficial reporting. Carried to extreme it 
means sensationalism and the news- 
paper tends to become a scandal sheet 
or a piece of show business. 


The newspaper is — or should be 
— an information medium. Too many 
of them have become primarily me- 
diums of entertainment rather than 
of information. The newspaper busi- 
hess is not a grocery business. The 
editor should exercise the role of 
leadership. He must heed the voice 
of the people but he must also inform 
and direct the people. 
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The crux of the problem facing us, 
as editors, educators, members of other 
professions, and as lay citizens of these 
United States, is whether we, as a na- 
tion, are going to be able to preserve 
the blessings of freedom for ourselves, 
our posterity, and for the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. If we are 
to do so, we must write, read, listen, 


Dr. Shibler delivered this ad- 
dress before the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association of the 
Arsenal Cannon, the newspaper 
of the Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
June 16, 1956. This unique organ- 
ization, which has been mentioned 
frequently in this magazine, was 
founded to perpetuate the friend- 
ships which developed during work 
on the staff in issuing the pub- 
lication. Miss Ella Sengenberger, 
the Cannon’s Adviser, is a moving 
figure in the Alumni group. It is 
largely due to her personality that 
the esprit de corps of the staff is 
high and to this the desire for an 
annual meeting to maintain the 
associations of the high school 
years is attributable. That a man 
of Dr. Shibler’s stature would ad- 
dress them is added testimony of 
the standing of this paper and its 
current and alumni staffs in that 
community. 


speak, and think more seriously, more 
clearly, and more effectively than we 
have ever done before. 

Our high school teachers of journal- 
ism, and other teachers also, have a 
great responsibility for teaching our 
youth to think critically, to do accu- 
rate research for their writing, and 
to read and listen with discrimina- 
tion. This is a hard task, becaus2 
millions of adults never achieve these 
goals. We are all too prone to read 
only the headlines and to accept with- 
out thinking the statements that we 
see in print or hear over the radio or 
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Democratic Society 


television. In this age of communica- 
tions, a gullible society can easily be- 
come victimized by demagogues who 
attract a following through cheap and 
deceiving tactics to obtain publicity. 
People who can read and listen with 
discrimination and who can think 
critically and independently will not 
fall for these tactics. I believe, how- 
ever, that the newspaper and magazine 
editors have a responsibility to aid 
in protecting society from this danger. 
They should keep in mind the state- 
ment, which I believe was attributed 
to General Patton, that a lie can 
travel around the world while the 
truth is putting on its pants. The 
editor should exercise careful dis- 
crimination in his treatment of the 
news. The editor who, in handling 
his news columns skirts upon the edge 
of libel and slander is not making 
the contribution that he could make 
to the welfare of our nation. 


[N THE FOUNDING of our country, 

the press played a vital role. Some 
forty years before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence there 
occurred in New York City one of the 
most important events in the history 
of freedom. I refer to the trial and 
acquittal of John Peter Zenger, pub- 
lisher of the New York Weekly Journal. 
It was at this trial that the principle 
of citing the truth of a newspaper 
article in a defense against a libel 
suit was established on American soil. 
Before Zenger’s trial, the law held that 
“the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel.” The law now says that the 
argument that an article is true can 
be used as a defense against libel. 


Zenger had published articles critic- 
al of Governor Cosby and his ad- 
ministration of the colony of New 
York. The governor had ordered some 
editions of the Weekly Journal to be 
seized and burned. He had Zenger 
arrested and put in jail. But while 
he was in jail Zenger continued to 
publish the Journal with the help of 
his wife who talked to him through 
a hole in the door of the jail. 

Zenger had many strong community 
leaders who supported him. He was, 
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in fact, not a brilliant editor and he 
was, to some extent, only the mouth- 
piece of a group of individualists who 
complained about Cosby’s corrupt ad- 
ministration. But Zenger had the 
courage and the zeal to carry on the 
fight. When the time came for the 
trial, the Governor’s forces tried to 
pack the jury, but Zenger’s group was 
successful in counteracting this blow. 
They were able to get a jury of free- 
men who were not afraid of the gov- 
ernor. The defense pulled a surprise 
move when they brought to New York 
as Zenger’s counsel the celebrated 
Philadelphia lawyer, Andrew Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton was on old man who 
was in semi-retirement, but he made 
a masterful, courageous defense of 
Zenger. In an eloquent address to 
the jury, Hamilton admitted the al- 
legedly libelous statements were print- 
ed in Zenger’s paper but he said that 
since the statements were true they 
were not libelous. Anyway, he said, 
if this is not the law, it ought to be 
the law. The jury agreed with Hamil- 
ton; Zenger was acquitted; and a new 
principle of the law in regard to libel 
was established. 

Champions of freedom of the press, 
in England as well as in America, had 
followed the case with great interest, 
and although freedom of the press 
still had a long way to go, this free- 
dom was safeguarded in the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States when it was written in 
1787. 


ENGER’S TRIAL took place in 1735. 

It gave fresh courage to the other 
newspaper publishers who were voicing 
the spirit of independence which led 
to the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country. The editors and 
pamphleteers played a leading role in 
molding and crystallizing the opinion 
of the colonists. Colonial journalism 
deserves more space in our histories 
than it has been given. 

The history of the United States 
is replete with cases of courageous 
editors and publishers who have kept 
alive the freedom of the press and 
with it the other freedoms which we 
as a people enjoy. Some have sacri- 
ficed their lives in the fight against 
crime or in the fight for better govern- 
ment, often with these two elements 
intertwined. 

Of course not every editor nor every 
n2wspaper has lived up to the noble 
standards of the profession. But as 
early as 1923 a code of ethics was 
adopted by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. This society at one 
time attempted to expel from its mem- 
breship F. G. Bonfils of the Denver 
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Post for blackmailing Harry Sinclair 
in connection with the Teapot Dome 
scandals but it finally let him off on 
a technicality. 

Nevertheless, the Society’s “Canons 
of Journalism” represent the ideals 


held up for newspapers to follow. The 
introductory paragraph states: 

“The primary function of news- 
papers is to communicate to the hu- 


Division Opening Sessions 
Feature Of ‘57 Convention 


A feature of the 1957 Conven- 
tion will be the organization of 
separate opening sessions for the 
Yearbook, Teachers College, Ju- 
nior High School, Elementary 
School and Private Schools Di- 
visions of the Association. This 
will enable the members of thes2 
groups to start their session 
simultaneously with the two Gen- 
eral Sessions of the Convention 
held in McMillin Theatre and the 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Plans are now being made for 
speakers of prominence to appear 
at each of these sessions to give 
the respective Divisions a head 
start on their work. It will also 
enable them to meet under con- 
ditions less crowded than those 
obtaining in the two main halls 
used by the Convention as a whole. 
It is expected that an early an- 
nouncement of these plans will 
enable Advisers and their dele- 
gates to go directly to their own 
sessions to hear speakers who will 
concentrate on the main objectives 
of the individual groups. 

It has been impossible to ac- 
comodate all those attending the 
Convention in the two auditoriums 
where the General Sessions are 
held. The parallel meetings will 
do much to relieve the pressure on 
the General Sessions and will pro- 
vide places for those who would 
be otherwise unoccupied during 
the opening hours. 


man race what its members do, feel, 
and think. Journalism, therefore, 
demands of its practitioners the widest 
range of intelligence, of knowledge, 
and of experience, as well as natural 
and trained powers of observation and 
reasoning. To its opportunities as a 
chronicler are indissolubly linked its 
obligations as teacher and _ inter- 
preter”. 

It might be well for newspaper 
editors generally, and for their readers 
as well, to review the entire code of 


ethics of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

In the hustle and bustle of writing, 
editing, and publishing a daily news- 
paper, it is amazing to me, a layman, 
that our papers are as accurate and 
as well edited as they are. The In- 
dianapolis papers devote pages and 
pages of space to the public schools, 
I believe this is because the editors 
and their readers share great concern 
for the education of the youth of this 
city. It is my philosophy of school 
administration that the entire com- 
munity should be concerned with edu- 
cation and that it is the obligation 
of all citizens as well as the press to 
take constructive steps toward pro- 
viding for our youth the best educa- 
tional program the city can provide. 

I think it is the duty of the press 
to be critical of the schools (and we 
have had a goodly share of it) but 
this criticism should take a construc- 
tive rather than a negative form. 
Similarly, the press should offer con- 
structive criticism of the other serv- 
ices provided the city by governmental 
and non-governmental units and 
agencies. Newspapers ought to be for 
something as well as against some- 
thing. I liked the practice that some 
newspapers used to follow of printing 
a platform setting out clearly the 
specific objectives which the editors 
were for. 

It is the duty of the press, as I 
see it, to help mold public opinion, 
but the newspaper is not the only 
medium which brings its influence to 
bear on this matter; the radio, tele- 
vision, and other media also have 
much to do with forming public 
opinion. It should be kept in mind 
that public opinion and the news- 
paper’s opinion are often not syno- 
nymous. The election campaign of 
1948 is adequate proof of that. The 
spectacle of the self-styled ‘“World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” with its head- 
line. “Dewey Defeats Truman” is a 
classic example of something, — per- 
haps it was wishful thinking. 


ITH ALL of their shortcomings, 
the American newspapers have 
been and are a great bulwark in the 
protection of our freedom. Without 
freedom of the press’. there would 
be no freedom at all. The right to 
a free press is not only the right of 
the editor and publisher to dis- 
seminate information without hind- 
rance, it is also the right of the in- 
dividual citizen to have this infor- 
mation which the newspapers provid?. 
Freedom of the press then is essential- 
ly a part of your freedom and mine. 
(Continued no Page 9.) 
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Cartoons Can Be Better 


By JOHN BATEMAN, Adviser, Green Horn, High School, 
Springfield, Vt. 


cartoon? It is to tell a story as 

briefly as possible and with con- 
siderable force. It is essential that it 
be kept as simple as the artist can 
make it. 

There are four main classifications 
of cartoons. Perhaps the most com- 
monly used and the one thought of 
most often, is the political, or edit- 
orial cartoon. Then there is the so- 
called “gag” cartoon, that which is 
humorous and makes us laugh. You 
see them scattered through the pages 
of The Saturday Evening Post, for 
example. They are not connected in 
theme with the content of the page 
on which they are found. There are 
sports cartoons, and as their name 
implies, they deal with the field of 
sports. They may be humorous, but 
more often they are informative. And 
finally, there is the strip cartoon; you 
see them in many metropolitan papers. 
They tell a story, usually a continued 
story, which is either devoted to humor 
or drama. 


All of these can be adapted to school 
papers, but some are more practical 
than others. Let us examine each type 
briefly. 

POLITICAL CARTOONS. A good 
political cartoon can tell at a glance 
what might well take two full columns 
verbally. It is an excellent weapon 
when combined with an editorial that 
is striving to promote some worth- 
while objective in the school. People 
love pictures and will take time to 
look at one when they might post- 
pone reading a double column edit- 
orial even though it is well written. 

All of the cartoon in the GREEN 
HORN, except for sports, are tied to 
the editorials and these, in turn, are 
frequently associated with a news item 
on the front page. Not one paper 
with whom we maintain an exchange 
uses cartoons — a strong indication 
that this is a shamefully neglected 
department of journalism. 


GAG CARTOONS. These will add 
zip to your pages, but they are costly. 
Rates vary from one area to another, 
but metal cuts, or engravings, cost in 
the vicinity of 23c a square inch; 
however, there is usually a minimum 
charge of two to three dollars regard- 
less of the size of the picture. Four or 
five dollars might not sound too ex- 
pensive to some papers with a generous 
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budget, but to others it is entirely too 
much to spend on humor. It is so 
easy to find jokes that will only con- 
sume a few lines confined to one 
column that the extra expense does 
not seem justified. 

The principal complaint with gag 
cartoons it that they aren’t really 
funny. Humor is God given; pain- 
fully manufactured humor is painful 
to the one who must read or listen 


When Mr. Bateman gave this 
talk before the 1956 Convention, 
he brought along his prize car- 
toonist, Marylyn Murray, a ju- 
nior, who showed her work and 
drew cartoons to demonstrate the 
points her Adviser made. It was 
a most effective presentation. 


to it. It is not uncommon for the 
artist to b2 somewhat devoid of a 
real sense of humor, and to have him 
coupled up with one who has a truly 
keen sense of that which is funny. He 
sees the humor that exists or could 
exist in the classroom, the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria, the chemistry lab. Put 
the two together and a gag cartoon 
can be developed that will set the 
entire student body to laughing. But 
it is a mistake to spend the money 
on gag cartoons that are only luke- 
warm in their humor. 

A few words of caution in this type 
of cartooning: never publish a car- 
toon that pokes fun at any one or 
any group in the school. It would be 
a horrible mistake to print a cartoon 
ridiculing the administration of the 
school. Nothing is accomplished by 
this except to make that part of the 
school system solidly opposed to the 
paper and anything it might attempt 
to do. 


SPORTS CARTOONS. Most car- 
toons in this field deal with heralding 
coming events of considerable im- 
portance in the school sports world, 
or in adding glory to those who have 
brought fame and honor to the school 
through some outstanding athletic 
achievement. They are frequently 
well drawn. They may feature the 
faces of athletes or coaches with tiny 
bodies attached, of have one well 
drawn figure in the center with 
smaller line figures around the cen- 
tral figure. Or they may be drawn 


more in the style of the political car- 
toon. 


Aside from driving home the need 
of proper equipment for the athletic 
teams or some other phase of camp- 
aigning, cartoons, can stress good 
sportsmanship and, after all, that is 
the basic purpose of having an athletic 
program in the school, although that 
is often forgotten today. The car- 
toonist can do it with force and direct- 
ness, and in a manner that will strike 
everyone who sees it. 


Because the sports pages are wide- 
ly read there isn’t the need for a car- 
toon here that there is on the edit- 
orial page. People will read it any 
way. However, if it can be included 
in the budget, it will certainly en- 
liven the page. 


STRIP CARTOONS. The advisabil- 
ity of using this type of cartoons 
varies with the kind of paper you are 
printing. For schools publishing a 
paper once a month a strip cartoon 
built around a continued story is of 
questionable value since there is such 
a long gap between issues that the 
continuity of the story is lost. Schools 
publishing a paper once a week or 
even every two weeks might find this 
method of capturing student interest 
profitable. 


It is possible, of course, to have a 
Strip of three or four panels that will 
be a unit in themselves, telling a com- 
plete story. This calls for very care- 
ful planning. 

In any event the story must be 
good. It is essential, I think, that the 
story be confined to the experience 
of the artist and teenagers. Stories 
of war, for example, even when well 
done, are lacking in conviction. Car- 
toonists who develop a good strip, 
are artists in the fullest sense for 
they must combine good drawing with 
a flare for the dramatic. They build 
up suspense as they go along. This is 
true even when the story is confined 
to one strip of three or four panels. 
One must get the feeling of being led 
from the first panel through those 
that follow. 


There are two methods of drawing 
cartoons that are most common. One 
is to use lithographic crayon or pencil 
on a rough paper called croquille 
board; the other is to use pen and 
ink on a smooth paper called bristol 
board. 


Lithographic pencil on _ croquille 
board is the type frequently employed 
in the development of an editorial or 
sports cartoon. Because it does not 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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We Should Tell Our Story 


There is food for thought in the report of a bibliography of 
articles “appearing in the educational press relating to 
managing and editing high school yearbooks carried in a 
recent issue of the OSP Bulletin of the Oregon Scholastic 
Press. Harold J. Arendt, Jr., a member of a school publica- 
tions class at the University of Oregon, compiled it from 
publications other than those devoted exclusively to the in- 
terest of the school press. 


We don’t know how many such journals were available 
for reference but it can be assumed that in an institution 
of the stature of the University of Oregon they would re- 
present a cross section of those issued in all parts of the 
country. The fact that there were some state education 
journals would lead one to believe the coverage was fairly 
extensive. 


The survey covered the period from 1946 to 1956. It is 
not complimentary to the many people who spend much 
of their spare time in working with and for the school 
press that in a ten year period, Mr. Arendt should come up 
with 29 articles. School Activities carried eleven which 
shows they are well aware of the importance of the year- 
book to the schools. Scholastic carried four, all in Stanley 
Solomon’s interesting feature. The English Journal, closely 
related to the field, carried one as did School and Society 
and Nations School. School Review carried four and School 
Arts, two. Two state journals are listed, Texas Outlook 
which carried a record four and New York State Education, 
one. 


True, the field is limited to yearbooks but they constitute 
a far more permament contribution to educational his- 
tory than any other type of student publication. While 
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we have now moved into 1957, just across the threshold 
from the period surveyed, it is interesting to note that 
the latest issue of Linotype News, distributed to every 
printer and publisher in this country and abroad by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, ran an interesting story 
to the effect that an estimated 12,000 school and college 
yearbooks enabled the graphic arts industry to gross some 
42 million dollars this past year. Soon to appear in an is- 
sue of Book Production, the exclusive paper for the in- 
dustry devoted to the design, printing, and binding of 
books, pamphlets, catalogs and allied products, is an 
article prepared by Walter Kubilius, Research Editor, after 
an exhaustive survey of every yearbook entered in the 
1956 CSPA Yearbook Contest. 


These two approaches are not analagous but they do 
point out that the business world is more keenly aware 
of the impact of the yearbook upon its activities than are 
many whose interests are in educational values. What the 
school press has been doing over the past few years seems 
to have escaped the attention of those who are closest to 
it. Or is it, perhaps, that Advisers are so spent with their 
own labors they have no time to tell their story to their 
colleagues in the field of education? 


It would seem advisable to appraise the possibilities of 
the student publications as sources of articles for our 
educational journals so that those who are with us in the 
schools may acquire an inkling of what we are doing, why 
we are doing it and what we hope to achieve with the 
students through their instrumentality. 


> > > 


Service To School and Community 


Singular as it may be, when public relations counsels 
and departments of information of business and govern- 
ment, respectively, wish to place their messages before 
the youth of this country, they turn to the school press 
for help. They know that students read their newspapers 
thoroughly and that not a word that appears in their 
columns escapes attention. What appears there, written 
by their friends and associates, in a language which they 
understand and covering items which it is known in ad- 
vance will be of interest to them, makes an impression 
that is not easily forgotten. 

No wonder then that the Veterans Administration has 
made a special appeal to the editors and Advisers through 
the medium of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
for spreading information about the passage of Public Law 
634 which opens the way for many boys and girls to secure 
a college education at the expense of the United States 
Government. 

Elsewhere in this magazine the facts will be found. Boys 
and girls now in high school, and many who are already 
in college, may find themselves the recipients of 36 months 
— four college years — at $110. per month if a deceased 
parent is a veteran of World War I, World War II or the 
Korean Campaign. The VA admits that many are com- 
pletely unaware of their benefits and it is most desirous 
that the school papers carry the story to those for whom 
the Government has made this offer available. 

Someone, or several, in almost every school in the coun- 
try may find in this the difference between going to col- 
lege or not going at all. As a service to school and com- 
munity, the editors and Advisers are urged to place this 
information before the students and people of the areas 
of their influence. 
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Editorials — A Constructive Approach 





By SUZANNE KRAUSS, Editor, Junior Post, Junior High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


IFFERENT SOURCES fail to agree 
D on whether editorials should or 

should not express an opinion 
of the newspaper. The general public, 
I think, regard them as such. 


Earlier in United States history, the 
editor-owner of the town newspaper 
was considered the best informed 
man in town and the people were in- 
terested in reading about what he 
thought, which was expressed through 
his editorials . 


All newspapers have what is known 
as editorial policy. In schools, this 
policy is formed by tradition, prac- 
tices, and policies of school author- 
ities, superintendent of schools, the 
school board, the principal, and the 
faculty. The students are represented 
by the paper. Advertisers often con- 
sider the editorial policy of a large 
newspaper before advertising in it. 
This does not happen very often in 
school papers. 

Editorials and the writing of them 
may be handled in many different 
ways. At Upper Darby Junior High 
School, we have the cooperation of 
the English Department. At the be- 
ginning of each school year, the 
English teachers of the eighth and 
ninth grades are notified as to what 
month their classes will be expected 
to write editorials for the Junior Post. 
The topics for these editorials are 
chosen by the Junior Post Staff. The 
best editorials from these classes are 
printed. This system was recom- 
mended a few years ago when the 
University of Pennsylvania made an 
evaluation of the English Department. 
Prior to that time, all the editorials 
had been written by staff members. 


Many school newspapers still have 
their staff members write the edit- 
orials. A very few papers even have 
a section of the staff that is extreme- 
ly well trained in this field and it 
does little else but write editorials. 
The trend today, even in large city 
newspapers, is to have reporters write 
editorials as well as news articles so 
that they remain in contact with 
people and people’s feelings. Also, 
some big newspapers have reporters, 
who are especially trained in certain 
fields, write editorials concerning re- 
lated subjects because no person can 
justly comment on any subject unless 
he or she is thoroughly acquainted 
With all the facts concerning that 
matter. 
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DITORIALS cannot persuade by 

playing on the emotions alone. In 
the past, editorials were based on 
mere thundering. People today are 
too highly educated to make that 
method effective, but the personality 
of the article should remain forceful. 
Facts should be used to back up state- 
ments. Editorials, unlike other news 
articles, need not have the most im- 
portant facts first because they may 
be rewritten until they fit the space 
allotted. Sentences and paragraphs are 
often longer and the vocabulary should 
be larger and more formal. PREACHI- 
NESS MUST BE AVOIDED! 


There are certain essentials neces- 
sary to the writing of good editorials. 
The most important of these is a very 
thorough understanding of the ma- 
terial that is concerned. A good edit- 
orial brings together data to impress 
the reader. It is also capable of ad- 
monishing without preaching. The 
subject matter must be interesting or 
the editorials column will be avoided. 
The editorials should be clear, concise, 
and definite in tone. The following 
is a formula which may be used: 


(1) State the facts to be dealt with 
(2) State your opinion 
(3) State the reasons for 
opinion 
The order of these steps may be 
varied. 


your 


There are many classifications under 
which an editorial may fall. The first is 
Interpretive or Educational, which ex- 
plains the significance of recent events 
to the reader. An editorial of Criticism 
analyzes the facts in a situation and 
usually has three parts: part one pre- 
sents the situation; part two proposes 
a remedy (this is an absolute neces- 
sity); part three points out the ad- 
vantages of the remedy or the dis- 
advantages of the present situation. 
To support a definite attitude on an 
important matter that has not been 
decided upon by the readers, in an 
editorial, makes it an Exhortive or 
Argumentative Editorial. Sometimes 
this type merely presents the opposite 
of the opinion of the majority. Per- 
suasive Editorials enlist the support 
of the readers on an established plan. 
The writer must first show support to 
the plan, follow this with logical 
reasons for his thoughts, and end the 
editorial with a statement of the ad- 
vantages gained or a plea for action 






The next type is called an Informa- 
tion Editorial. These editorials are 
used to go more ddeeply into a news 
event than is possible in the actual 
news story. No conclusions are drawn 
from this related material and no re- 
commendations are made by the 
author. If this editorial was com- 
pared with a news article, little dif- 
ference would be found. An Apprecia- 
tion Editorial should be written in 
praise of a person, institution, or 
activity. These editorials give a posi- 
tive, constructive tone to the news- 
paper. 


HE NEXT TYPE OF EDITORIAL, 

the editorial of Instruction, is rare- 
ly found in a school newspaper. It ex- 
plains and discusses some new de- 
velopment in law, business, and espe- 
cially in science. An _ editorial of 
Ideals is intended to entertain or con- 
tribute to general culture rather than 
to interpret the news. These editorials 
are very similar to personal essays. 
Another type of editorial is known 
as a Second Run Editorial. It is not 
second rate but rather one which com- 
ments on philosophical and literary 
subjects and may be used at almost 
any time due to its general theme. It 
is sometimes interesting to have some- 
one outside of the school write a guest 
editorial on some subject about which 
he or she is familiar. 


Another very important factor in 
editorial writing is finding suitable 
topics. Once a reputation for a dull 
editorial column has been established, 
it may take a long period of time to 
overcome this reputation. That does 
not mean that all the subjects chosen 
need to be on the superficial or the 
frothy side, but they should be topics 
in which the student body will be 
sincerely interested. 


How does one decide what such 
topics should be? This problem is 
easier if the newspaper staff is made 
up of members who, so to speak, keep 
their ears to the ground. Causes and 
principles are often the subjects one 
overhears in meetings of such groups 
as Student Councils, Honor Societies, 
or music and physical education 
groups. An alert reporter will even 
overhear discussions from boys and 
girls who are simply carrying on a 
traditional “gab fest” in cafeterias, 
in the halls or at games. It is from 


(Continued on Page 16.) 


Poetry Of The Month 


Flo Rogers, Editor of the Little Hatchet, literary art 
magazine of the George Washington High School, Alex- 
andria, Va., working with her staff under the supervision 
of Miss Margie Robertson, Adviser, selected the poems 
appearing on this page. 

<> <> > 


Burdens 


Why must it be when warm days come 
That teachers seem to find delight 

In giving work stat’s far too much 

For us to do in one warm night? 


Jane Ellis 
Acorn 
Thomas Jefferson H.S. 
Roanoke, Va. 

> <> > 


A Gain Or Loss 


If you gain the world but lose yourself, 

You have lost. 

If you climb the highest mountain but gain no satis- 
faction, 

You have lost. 

If you have dreamed but dared not make your dream 
a reality, 

You have lost. 

If you have won but felt not the triumph of winning. 

You have lost. 

If you have never loved and never been loved; then surely 
my friend, 

You have lost. 


Tommy Taylor 
Bumblebee 
Lane High School 


Charlottesville, Va. 
<> > <> 


Homework 


How can I ever have any fun 
With all this homework to be done? 


I guess I’m ready, with pencil and pen — 
Oh, maybe, I’ll think better in the den. 


But before I start, I'll have to find 
Something to eat, to nourish my mind. 


Where will I start? Latin, I guess, 
Right now I seem to know less and less. 


Of Caesar and transitive verbs and the rest — 
Latin as a subject is not my best. 


Maybe my maths will be less work, 
(That’s one thing I always shirk.) 


Physics will take a little more time — 
Oh, and I must remember to bring my dime 


For tomorrow’s revel sale. But now, 
The subject in point is to find out how 


To start somewhere and get it done — 
Oh dear! There’s the telephone; I must run. 


Joan Thomson 
The Torch 
High School 
Mount Royal, Va. 


Siren 


Faint on the night wind, 

Rising and falling, 

Wailing its warning 

Into the brooding darkness, 

The sound of a siren 

Comes closer. 

Round and round 

A red light cuts through the somber blackness, 
The squeal of tires, 

The siren rises in a shrieking crescendo, 
Reaching its peak 

As a black car hurtles past 

And on into the night. 

And the women 

Whose husbands or sons or daughters are not yet home, 
Lie tense 

And listen to the siren’.s cry 

As it dies away into silence. 

They wait 

Until the rasping sound of a key in the lock 
Lets them know that all is well. 

And somewhere 

One mother’s son will not come home tonight. 


Peggy Schafer 
Penman 
Washington and Lee HS. 
Arlington, Va. 

> > > 


The Cold and The Dark 


He crept through the streets 

And prowled through the park, 
Crouched by a tree with 

The cold and the dark. 


Two eyes of gray steel 
And his back in an arc, 
A scent in the air with 
The cold and the dark. 


He crawled on ahead 
Not leaving a mark, 

Not a sound could be heard 
In the cold and the dark. 


A rustle of leaves 
By a half-frozen lark, 
A spring of a cat 
In the cold and the dark. 


A quick cuff of claws 
Destroyed the last spark 
Of one more poor thing 
In the cold and the dark. 


Away in the distance, 
A dog’s mournful bark, 
And heavy was death 
In the cold and the dark. 
John Rogers 
Little Hatchet 
George Washington HS. 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Stock Color For Your Yearbook 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 


YeARBOOK companies have done 
much in recent years to aid small 
schools and those with limited bud- 
gets to develop better school an- 
nuals. With offset lithography, it is 
possible for schools to develop better 
yearbooks where the cost of printing 
previously made it impossible. 

One technique has been the use of 
the typewriter or varityper to be used 
for the printed material. Students 
carefully type the copy and paste it 
on mounting boards with rubber 
cement. This becomes the printed 
material when the book is published. 
Some companies also supply booklets 
from which yearbook staffs can cut 
out various headings and headlines 
for various pages and thus add type 
variety to their inexpensive book. 


Recently, these progressive yearbook 
publishing companies developed other 
ideas to assist the limited budget 
school annual. One of these is the 
stock cover which is designed in a 
variety of colors. The school can thus 
get embossed and/or padded covers 
at a much lower cost. These covers 
cost only a few cents more per cover 
than paper or cardboard covers de- 
signed by the school. They are much 
less than the cost of padded or em- 
bossed covers if the school staff de- 
signed its own. The wise yearbook 
salesman makes certain that nearby 
schools do not select the same stock 
cover design. The yearbook company 
can have many accounts using the 
same cover, but they are far enough 
apart geographically, that for all con- 
cerned, the school has a fine indivi- 
dual cover, although it is one of the 
stock designs. 

Another help has been the develop- 
ment of stock divider pages. Some 
yearbook authorities feel that divider 
pages are an asset to the school an- 
nual. When costs are computed, these 
divider pages cost the same as regular 
printed pages. Stock divider pages 
have been a help again to the small 
School with a limited budget. The 
school can have these sectional helps 
at a much lower cost than the printed 
divider page, and the stock dividers 
are a big hely when finances are 
close. 

With the offset method of printing, 
the art work can improve. Yearbook 
Publishers have developed catalogs 
with drawings that can be used to 
add to the yearbooks when needed. 
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My personal feeling is that it is much 
better to use a company’s art work if 
the staff does not have a capable 
student to make the drawings. A bet- 
ter yearbook results when better art 
work is used. These drawings are in 
catalogs and can be cut out and sub- 
mitted to your publisher. 


The use of color is the latest item 
that progressive yearbook publishers 
have made available as a stock item 
for the school annual. Experts have 
designed special pages with the use 
of color that cost the school nothing 
extra for the first sixteen pages and 
a moderate price for additional pages. 
Thus it is possible again for the 
limited budget school to have a high 
priced item at little or no cost. As 


with the stock covers, the designs 
should vary with nearby schools. 

Color on pages or sections of the 
yearbook is a feature that many school 
editors and advisers hope for but 
have never been able to obtain before 
the development of stock pages with 
color design. Our yearbook publisher 
has developed an attractive design 
that has been offset on the paper. 
Colors available are red, green and 
blue. It is an attractive layout. The 
staff has the limitation of having to 
arrange its copy and pictures to fit 
the design. It is not difficult, and 
makes for an attractive well developed 
use of color at no extra expense. More 
and more, yearbook companies have 
developed aids for the school year- 
book. The most advanced and popular 
seems to be the use of stock color de- 
signs. Consider the possibility for a 
n2ar future yearbook. A welcome sur- 
prise is in store for your staff and 
students. 


Refresher Course On The Sentence 


HE LESSON for today is the sen- 
tence and some facts and theories 
about it. 


First something about its length. 


There are probably many unusually 
long sentences in English literature, 
but for the time being let us say that 
the record is a sentence of 558 words, 
published in William Hubbard’s “A 
Narrative of Trouble With the Indians 
of New England, from 1607 to 1677.” 
Other sentences of notable length are 
to be found in Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical 
Polity” (1953) running 527 words; and 
in Milton’s pamphlet “Of Reform- 
ation,” running 378 words. Milton 
didn’t always write in long sentences; 
in fact, the general average in Areo- 
pagitica is 50 words. But Milton had 
no fear of the long sentence, could 
handle it well, and ridiculed a writer 
of short sentences with these words: 
“Instead of well-sized periods he 
greets us with a quantity of thumb- 
ring posies.” He sneered at those who 
“make sentences by statute, as if all 
above three inches long were con- 
fiscate.” 


There was a theory behind the long 
sentence. Here is how William Allen 
Wilbur, who used to be professor at 
George Washington University, ex- 
plains it: 

“The long sentence developed on 
the theory that it is the function of 
the sentence to express a_ single 
thought-progression, and that the 


sentence is, therefore, the unit of 
thought. A thought-progression is 
a unit of purposive thinking, the result 
of one purpose with the effect of 
logical completeness. In the rise of 
English prose this theory of the 
function of the sentence prevailed 
through the periods characterized by 
literary exclusiveness and _ seclusion. 
So long as literature was fostered sole- 
ly by a small class of scholars the com- 
mon quest of truth centered attention 
on thought, on problems of self- 
expression and on personal discourse. 
Through the English renaissance, 
likewise, the enthusiasm of the new 
intellectual life was a zeal for thought. 
The prose of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was written under 
renaissance influences, emphasizing 
thought and cherishing the theory 
that the sentence should express a 
single thought-progression.” 

From about 1600 to 1880 the sentence 
became shorter and shorter. Thus, 
Bacon wrote sentences averaging 60 
words; Milton, 50 words in length; 
Swift, 40 words in length; Burke, 35 
words in length; and coming into the 
nineteenth century, Macauley and 
Carlyle, about 25 words in length. 


TWO KINDS OF SENTENCES 


Present-day writers have forgotten, 
or never knew, the music and drama 
that can be written into a sentence. 


(Continued on Page 16.) 








Members of the staff of the Augus- 
tine Shield, St. Augustine Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio, selected these edit- 
orials under the direction of Sister 
M. Lillian, C.S.A., the Adviser. 


<> 


Liberty’s Torch 


Proudly She holds aloft her torch 
that all may view the beacon of hope. 
For generations She has stood, her 
lamp lighted “beside the golden door,” 
representing life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness to all her children. 


The immigrant sees Her and is glad, 
for here he knows is liberty and secu- 
rity under law. He may think as he 
pleases. He may seek his God without 
fear. His children will go to free 
schools. In his hand he will hold the 
strongest weapon of democracy — the 
free ballot. 

The citizen knows that She is silent- 
ly charging him to help preserve the 
freedom of the United States by obey- 
ing its laws, by coming to its defense, 
by keeping informed and by working 
to keep it united. 

Yes! Well may She hold her head 
high and silently proclaim: 


“Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!” 

Her homeland is America. Her name 
— Liberty! 


The Beacon 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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Youth Merits Trust 


“Trust in youth” is the slogan of 
Catholic Youth Week, Oct. 28 to Nov. 
4. But this motto applies to all youths. 
not to Catholics alone, for in a few 
short years they will be the nation’s 
parents and lawmakers. 


In newspapers and magazines, on 
radio and television, stories of de- 
linquent teen-agers are featured. It 
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Editorials . . . Choice Of The Month 


must be admitted that such teens are 
an alarming group, but that is only 
half the story. These delinquents are 
played up at the expense of thou- 
sands of ordinary well-bred young- 
sters. 


A far greater number of young 
people are seriously planning for their 
future, especially those who are for- 
tunate in receiving religious training. 
Other organizations, such as Junior 
Achievement, 4-H Clubs and the var- 
ious C.Y.O. groups under adult super- 
vision, give youth training for the 
responsibilities which will be theirs 
in later life. 

Often adults are distressed at the 
new ideas and different concepts of 
life which youth holds. But this pat- 
tern repeats itself in each generation 
and should not cause undue alarm. 
It is simply progress, for as scientists 
are continually searching for advance- 
ments in their field, so is youth always 
searching for new horizons. 


Young people of today need and 
want the confidence and respect of 
their elders to encourage them to live 
up to their highest aspirations. For 
though, as yet immature and untried, 
they hold the future of themselves 
and the world in their hands. 


The Augustine Shield 
Saint Augustine Academy 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
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This Above All 


Bubbling over wiih happiness, Mary 
Jane flew into class the other day. 
She announced to the assembled girls 
that she had made her first real con- 
quest. A boy had asked her for a 
date. 


Glancing around at the other female 
species, she decided to try Debbie’s 
hair style, thinking to herself, “How 
could I possibly go out with a boy 
with this mop?” Sue always did wear 
a lovely shade of lipstick and nail 
polish. I'll just borrow it. That dress 
looks nice on Peg. I must remem- 
ber to ask her where she bought it. 
The fragrant perfume Kay is wear- 
ing I1l definitely investigate. 


Just then she spied a chattering 
group across the room and promptly 
determined to adopt Sussie’s laugh, 
Pat’s manner of speaking, Sally’s 
drawl, Carol’s gaiety, Marie’s poise, 
and Betty’s lilt. 


When Mary Jane arrived home she 
immediately transformed herself into 
this combination all-around girl. A 
few minutes later her date rang the 
doorbell. Even before they left the 
house, he was baffled. He kept think- 
ing that perhaps he had come to the 
wrong house. 

Needless to say, the date was a total 
loss. The boy was completely dis- 
illusioned. He couldn’t get her home 
quickly enuogh. 


Little did she realize that in the 
beginning the boy had asked her for 
a date simply because he was at- 
tracted to her. He never expected to 
be greeted by the spectacle that she 
made of herself. 


Every girl has a particular quality 
that is individual to herself. The 
sooner she begins to capitalize on this 
and stops lamenting about the quali- 
ties she doesn’t have, the better off 
she will be. “To thine own self be 
true’ — Shakespeare. 


Ricardian 
Girls Catholic High School 
Malden, Mass. 


<> 


Russia Leads U.S. in Race 
For Highly Skilled Engineers 


Americans have the rather remark- 
able habit of taking their advantages 
for granted. Possibly this is because 
we live in a land of abundance rather 
than scarcity. Particularly taken for 
granted has been our supply of trained 
engineers and scientists. 


This part of our total manpower is 
so small that it is easily overlooked. 
Professional manpower in engineering 
and science comprises only about two 
per cent of our entire labor force. 

Today’s shortage of engineers and 
scientists has been intensified by the 
technological race in which we are 
engaged with Russia. 

In Russian high schools, two out of 
every five courses which the student 
must take are in mathematics and 
physical science. In institutions of 
higher learning, Russia is now gradu- 
ating well-trained engineers and 
scientists at almost three times the 
rate of our country. 

If we lose this cold war of the class- 
room, our own security and that of 
the rest of the free world will be in 
grave danger.—C.G.L. 


The West Higher, 
West High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are You Eligible For U.S. Sponsored College Training? 


E CONGRESS passed a bill last 

summer known as Public Law 634 
which provides Government assist- 
ance for the education of sons and 
daughters of war veterans who died 
of service-connected conditions. For 
students generally between 18 and 23, 
it is, essentially, a college program 
though schools below the college level 
may be attended under certain cir- 
cumstances. The deceased parent, 
either father or mother, must have 
been a veteran of World War I, World 
War IJ, or the Korean episode. 

Since the program is only a few 
months old, it is not well or widely 
known. There are thousands of boys 
and girls in high schools, and many 
young men and women in college, who 
are eligible for the benefits who are 
unaware of the existence or operation 
of this law. Mr. J. Norman Lodge, 
Director of Information for the Vet- 
erans Administration, has appealed 
to the CSPA to call this to the at- 
tention of editors and Advisers of 
student publications throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Lodge has prepared a series of 
three news releases to serve as a basis 
for articles in the school press calling 
the provisions of this law to the at- 
tention of the schools. There is hard- 
ly a school in the country that does 
not have some students in it who are 
eligible for the benefits. The law pro- 
vides up to 36 months of college train- 
ing — the equivalent of a four-year 
course — and up to $110. per month 
for full time attendance. This means 
to many students the difference be- 
tween going to college or not going 
at all. 

Editors and Advisers may secure 
from Mr. Lodge at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., 
copies of the releases, a list of VA 
offices or the one nearest to them, 
and a circular with questions and an- 
Swers pertaining to the law. For the 
information of the CSPA membership, 
the first of the releases is printed be- 
low. The second and third will be 
printed in successive issues of the 
REVIEW. All members are urged to 
Tun these articles in their papers as 
a service to their schools and com- 
munities. 


College For Veterans Orphans 


High school students whose veteran- 
fathers died of wartime service-con- 
nected injuries or disease may be able 
to get that college education after 
all — with an assist from Uncle Sam. 
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It’s all made possible by a new 
law Congress enacted last summer, 
the War Orphans Education program. 
Under this program, young men and 
women, generally between ages 18 and 
23, may receive up to 36 months of 
schooling, with the Government pay- 
ing them up to $110 a month while 
they’re in the classroom. 


Write Ahead For Radio-TV 
Tickets During Convention 


Delegates to the 33rd Annual 
Convention who wish Radio and 
Television tickets for shows of 
their own selection should write 
to the studios as soon as possible 
expressing their wishes. The sta- 
tions will do their best to meet 
all legitimate requests. Experience 
has shown that requests from out 
of town receive full attention. 

The CSPA, as usual, will have 
a supply of tickets provided by the 
studios. These are not sent to 
the office until a short time be- 
fore the Convention opens. There 
are limited numbers for some 
shows, not always enough to take 
care of a delegation. Others are 
for hours that are inconvenient 
or which interfere with the Con- 
vention program. 

All requests for tickets are on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 
It is suggested that as soon as 
a delegation has completed its 
plans, requests be forwarded im- 
mediately to the studios for their 
consideration. 


Their deceased parent (either father 
or mother)must have been World War 
I, World War II or Korea veterans. 
And they must have died of some 
condition incurred during their war- 
time military service. 


The War Orphans program is large- 
ly for young people headed for col- 
lege. But they may attend schools 
below the college level if the course 
they want will prepare them for a 
specific vocational goal. 

Applying for War Orphans school- 
ing is a simple procedure. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained at any 
Veterans Administration office. 

If the young man or woman is 
under 21, his parent or guardian fills 
out the opplication. If he or she is 
over 21, the parent or guardian needn’t 
enter the picture. 


The completed application is sent 
to the VA Regional Office, and VA 
takes over from there. It first checks 
its records to make sure the young 
person meets basic eligibility require- 
ments. If so, VA issues what it calls 
“provisional approval.” 


Next, VA schedules vocational coun- 
seling. Through test and interviews, 
the young person is enabled to get a 
good line on himself—on his aptitudes, 
abilities and intersts. With this self- 
knowledge, he and his parent or 
guardian are in an excellent posi- 
tion to map out a program of educa- 
tion he’d be best suited for, with the 
help of the counselor . 


After counseling comes VA’s final 
approval. With this, the student is 
ready to embark on his education — 
most likely the kind of education his 
parent would have wished him to 
have, had he lived. 


The Importance of Journalism 
In Our Democratic Society 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


The conditions of slavery which 
exist in other parts of the world could 
not exist if the newspapers there were 
free to print the truth and the citi- 
zens were free to receive it. 

Along with this great privilege of 
freedom of the press goes the tre- 
mendous responsibility of using that 
freedom to uphold all freedoms and 
to develop the economic, social, and 
cultural standing of our people. In 
this tremendous age of communica- 
tions when we are daily flooded with 
information and ideas through the 
various media of communication, the 
responsibility of the news editor for 
accurate and constructive journalism 
is perhaps greater than it ever has 
been. As America grows in mental 
and cultural stature, its newspapers 
will grow with it. In fact, the news- 
paper can lead the way in accele- 
rating this growth. By exposing cor- 
ruption and incompetence in high 
places, by supporting causes that con- 
tribute to the welfare of society, by 
giving emphasis to those things which 
are of lasting importance, the news- 
paper can exert constructive leader- 
ship. The newspaper should never 
be content with merely reflecting so- 
ciety as it is; it should also assist 
in giving the people a vision of what 
society can be and ought to be. This 
is the important challenge to journal- 
ism in our democratic society. 
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The staff of the Scoop, the news- 
paper of the David City Public Schools, 
David City, Nebraska, working under 
the direction of Robert L. Smith, the 
Adviser, selected these features from 
the pages of their exchanges. 


<> 


This Is a Band Show 


At about 7:55 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, you are jolted from your sleep. 
Your alarm has gone off late and 
after jumping into your clothes, 
slamming out of the house, and risk- 
ing a traffic ticket getting to school, 
you discover you are late for band. 


Hurriedly you unpack your instru- 
ment and get in the formation. After 
marching for about an hour, and to 
the point where you think both of 
your left feet are worn off all the 
way to your ankles, band practice is 
over for the day. As you walk off 
the field you begin to wonder if a show 
will ever develop out of the mad 
jumble. 

Two or three days later, though, 
the show is beginning to take form 
and by the time the band marches 
on the field at halftime you are sure 
the show will be a success. 


Oracle 
High School 
Ord, Nebraska 


<> 


Teen-Agers Coin 
New Phrases 


Hundreds of teen-agers are coin- 
ing new words and phrases every day. 
Someone is going to have to write a 
dictionary just for the teenage “jive.” 


Everyone knows what a “square” 
is — a cat who doesn’t dig anything!! 
And when you “dig” something, you 
understand it. So, here we have some 
of the fundamentals of this foreign 
lingo. When you are “real gone,” you 
are the mostest!” Someone who is 
bushed, pooped or completely out, has 
“had it.” Whoever thought of calling 
your father “Dad?” A “Dad” is any 
male BUT your father! A “wheel” is 
a big man around school and when 
the room was simply “crawling,” that 
means everyone and his dog was there! 
If you are “cracking up,” you will 
never make it. “What planet are you 
from?” simply means what school or 
town you are from. 
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Features Of The Month 


Here at CHS, our version for time 
to go home or time to leave a party 
is “let’s shag.” On the West Coast, 
they have this to say when it is time 
to leave, “Let’s pickle our dilly’s and 
tally our Ho’s! 

Maybe this will help you just a 
little bit more to understand the 
language the teenagers put into use 
now days. 

The Discoverer 
High School 
Columbus, Nebr. 
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Geometry Postulates 
For Moderns 


1. A Polygon is a ‘real gone poly.’ 
2. A regular polygon is a ‘good Joe.’ 
3. A rectangle is an angle that has 
been stepped on. 
4. A plane is something the Wright 
brothers invented. 
5. A Wright brother is a brother with 
ninety degrees. 
6. A degree is a scholastic award 
given by a college. 
7. All degrees centigrade are equal. 
8. A prism is a place for social 
punishment for crime. 
9. An irregular prism is an institu- 
tion for mental patients. 
10. Patients is what is required to 
read this far. 
The Inkling 
Central High School 
Bushy Park 
London England 
> 


Miracle of Machine Adds 
Problems: Gas, Oil, Engines 


Oh, you really would like a car. 
Sounds great! There is nothing like a 
four wheeled miracle to transport 
your carcass from place to place. When 
purchasing that dream of yours, con- 
sider all the angles. Yep, if it rattles, 
has too many dents, and general 
aches and pains better take a peep 
at the engine. That is the big blob 
of metal under the hood. This engine, 
being a valuable part of the car, is 
all important in final results. Body 
Style is great but without an engine 
you just don’t go. 

Once this miracle of machines has 
been purchased it must be fed faith- 
fully with gas. Oil is essential for 
good health of the car. Yes, tires can 
also be a problem. If you have no 
spare it might be wise to consult the 
used auto supply. It is darned in- 






convenient to have a flat miles from 
anywhere. The gal’s mother probably 
isn’t the understanding type. 

You ask about money? That can 
be a hindrance in running the heap 
but learning the art of begging can 
get you out of more than one tight 
spot. 

Soon you will become an amateur 
mechanic. Not because you have al- 
ways had a secret desire to become 
a mechanic but due to necessity, 
Changing the tire is usually the first 
task one will face. Now if you don't 
have a jack and you have a hulk of 
a boy or girl friend, whichever the 
case may be, just have them hold 
the back end of the auto up while you 
do a quick change, of tires that is. 

Now if you discover you have really 
gotten stung with the bomb, as a last 
resort you might once again try either 
the three-wheeled tricycle or the two- 
wheeler, the bicycle. 

The Rustler 
High School 
Freemont, Nebraska 
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Students Wrestle 
Typing Problem 


Today we are going to type lesson 
six hundred and three on page four. 

Look under typing. You found prob- 
lem typing? Well, look just under the 
problem at the direction. What does 
it say? 

“Type three times in double spacing 
with tabulator set at 16, 20, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 74, and 90. Use the current 
date and a 50 space line.” 


Everybody understand? Well we're 
going to do it that way only different. 
Type the problem over and over un- 
til you get perfect copies. Use triple 


spacing — it must be neat. Forget 
about the tabulator set — we'll learn 
that some other day — and use 19 


and 77 margin stops. 
the practice. 

So start. O-C-T- .. . It’s November 
now. Get out the eraser. ‘Now, now, 
we haven’t learned to erase yet, have 
we? October. 

Having typed the inside address 
perfectly on the second copy, you start 
on the body of the letter ... “Oh, I 
forgot. You’re supposed to use the 
address on the board. I hope you 
weren’t on the address part yet.” 
Change papers. What else can you 
do? It’s a viscious circle. 

O-C-T- ... 

The Rustler 
Fremont High School 
Fremont, Nebraska 


It’s good for 
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With The School Press Associations 


Retiring Director of the ILLINOIS 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION, Donald E. Brown, was 
presented with one of the two Gold 
Keys awarded at the 1956 Convention, 
Oct. 19-20, at the University of Illinois, 
and a wrist watch, at a dinner held 
in his honor during the same gather- 
ing. It is hoped the abudance of hon- 
ors will not encourage other eminent 
directors to embark on same course! 
Eleanor M. Johnson, still on duty as 
Adviser to the newspaper and year- 
pook of Kewanee High School, re- 
ceived the other Gold Key. Only once 
before have two Gold Keys been pre- 
sented at a Convention for outstand- 
ing contributions to Illinois High 
School Journalism. There were 886 
delegates at the Convention which 
featured a panel discussion on “Re- 
sponsibilities of the Student Press” at 
the opening session. An Adviser, a 
superintendent of schools and three 
student editors comprised the mem- 
bership of the panel. 

<> 

Maryland Advisers met Dec. 1. to 
make plans for the MARYLAND 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Convention, April 6, at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. Prof. Al- 
fred Crowell, head of the Journalism 
Dept., will serve as host. A writing 
tournament will be featured as part 
of the gathering. Maryland Scroll, 
the official organ of the Maryland 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
which includes the District of Col- 
umbia, reported on the number of 
delegates from those areas attending 
school press conferences at Villa Nova, 
Fordham and Columbia and_ the 
Journalism Institute at Catholic Uni- 
versity as examples of zeal for more 
and better information in carrying on 
their work. 

<> 

The SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW JERSEY held its an- 
nual Advisers dinner December 7, at 
the Essex House in Newark with a 
large attendance from all parts of 
the state. Bernard O. Thomas, Ad- 
viser to the Hi’s Eye, Westfield Senior 
High, President, presided and intro- 
duced as the speaker of the evening, 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA. In his address, Dr. Murphy 
presented some of the salient features 
of the Advisers position with respect 
to both the publication and school. 
He termed the publication the “house 
organs” of the schools and called at- 
tention to the relatively few instances 
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in which the administration fostered 
this point of view. He concluded that 
it is up to the Advisers and students 
to prove the value of the student press 
to the school and community. In a 
panel discussion later in the evening, 
this theme was developed, during 
which Dr. Murphy pointed out certain 
hidden pitfalls into which Advisers 
might fall. One instance, is state 
legislation which forbids the use of 
any such publication for the promo- 
tion of bond issues, expansions of the 
school plant, and the like, and another 
case in which all funds collected in 
the name of the school must be turned 
over to the municipal treasurer as 
community property. Fortunately, he 
stated, both seem to lack public sup- 
port but the laws still stand on the 
books. 
<> 
Tulare County, Cal., followed the 
lead of Kern County, which held a 
conference for local student editors, 
reported here a short time back, when 
200 elementary school editors and Ad- 
visers from 25 schools met in Nov- 
ember for their fourth annual work- 
shop, according to PRESS TIME, 
journal of the San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Assoctiation. Four 
experienced newspapermen formed a 
panel to outline the “Responsibilities, 
Opportunities, and Rewards of Journ- 
alism”’. 
<> 
The second annual Press Conference 
sponsored by the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Lyndon, Vt., drew more than 
250 editors and Advisers from 37 Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire schools on 
November 11. “Freedom of the Press 
and the People’s Right to Know” was 
the theme of the keynote address by 
John Hooper, editor of the Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Reformer. Sectional meet- 
ings covered a wide variety of subjects 
and a mimeograph newspaper was 
issued during the day by those in at- 
tendance. A questionnaire distributed 
to the delegates for comments and 
suggestions brought out favorable 
comments on the workshops, requested 
more exhibits that showed price tags 
on costs of newspapers and magazines, 
and more meetings on yearbooks. 
> 
The Indiana High School PRESS 
REVIEW, Nov. and Dec. issues, carried 
some interesting items. A picture of 
the 35th anniversary Convention 
cake reminds us that Columbia’s an- 
nual birthday cake, with its cere- 
monial entrance at the luncheon, 


Coming Events 


12 Jan. — Conference sponsored by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

22-23 Feb. — Annual Convention, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

14-15-16 Mar. — 33rd Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

22-23 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Associa- 
tion, School of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

29-30 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Tennessee High School Press Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

Mar. (date undecided)—High School 
Journalism Conference, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

6 Apr. — Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 

11 Apr. — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12 Apr. — North-Central Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Conference, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Plea- 
sant. 

12-13 Apr. — State Conference, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

12-13 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
New Mexico High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 

26 Apr. — Conference, Journalism 
Dept., University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

26-27 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

3 May — Annual Convention, 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

10 May — 30th Annual Conference, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 





much to the awe and delight of the 
delegates, seems to have become a 
part, and a desirable one, of a num- 
ber of press conferences throughout 
the country. Ella Sengenberger’s pic- 
ture testifying to her 35 years of con- 
tinuous attendance at the IHSPA Con- 
ventions, representing Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, re- 
minds us, also, that on Oct. 23, 1941, 
at their 20th Convention, a special 
Franklin College Convocation was held 
at which Dr. W. G. Spencer, the Presi- 
(Continued on Page 12.) 
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With The School 
Press Association .. . 


(Continued from Page 11.) 


dent of the College, awarded her the 
Honorary Degree of Master of Arts. 
This was the first time in history 
that anyone in school press work had 
ever been awarded a degree for such 
service. An article by John Stempel, 
Chairman of the Dept. of Journalism 
at Indiana University, “If You’ve a 
Mind”, touches on the influence of 
the early editors and the opportunities 
still awaiting the determined young 
men and women of today. It recalls 
his days on the Columbia campus and 
his appearance before CSPA delegates. 
Then, for the information of all with 
advertising troubles, there is a re- 
print of parts of a survey by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the October 20, 
1956, Editor and Publisher on the pur- 
chasing power of Teen-Agers. These 
accomplished surveyors came up with 
the astounding figure of sixteen mil- 
lion boys and girls between 13 and 
19 who spend nine billion dollars 
a year! John Schrodt’s editorial note 
that “this survey should make a con- 
vincing sales talk for advertising in 
the school newspaper and yearbook”, 
can be considered, without reserva- 
tion, as the understatement of the 
first half of the 20th century! 
<> 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., will 
be the principal speaker at the 1957 
All-Coast Press Clinic, University of 
Washington, Seattle, February 22-23. 
The advance program indicates ex- 
tensive coverage of all phases of 
publications work and a well rounded 
activities and entertainment schedule. 

<> 

“A Summary of Philadelphia Public 
School Publication Activities at Every 
School Level,” issued by the PPSPA, 
is an imposing title which lives up to 
expectations. In this 8 page sum- 
mary, Esther R. Perlin, President of 
the Association, has assembled a 
thumb-nail sketch of each publication 
in the city, covering number of issues, 
internal management, how one can 
make the staff, who writes the edit- 
orials, where the art and photography 
comes from, who does the typing, ad- 
vertising rates, subscription and other 
costs, and a host of similar informa- 
tion. Some of the reports were pre- 
pared by students, others by Advisers 
and a few as a joint endeavor. 

> 


The OSP Bulletin of the Oregon 


Oe 
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with the December issue which is a 
bibliography of articles on managing 
and editing yearbooks appearing in 
educational journals, other than those 
devoted to the school press. The 
compiler, Harold J. Arendt, Jr., is an 
Adviser at Pleasant Hill. The issue 
also noted that Dick Martin, graduate 
assistant in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, formerly Adviser at 
Springfield High School, is collecting 
information on special problems of 
teaching high school journalism as 
a possible master’s thesis. Of 37 Ad- 
visers answering a questionnaire, he 
found that 62% of the schools treated 
journalism as a separate study, 8% 
as a unit or units in English, and in 
27% it was considered as an extra- 
curricural activity only. 


Cartoons Can Be Better 
(Continued from Page 3) 


lend itself to small detail it is not 
suitable for strip cartoons. The rough 
texture of the paper makes it possible 
to get a slightly stippled effect. The 
litho-crayon permits a deep, rich 
black when pressure is applied giving 
a wide variety of tone. 

Pen and ink is an excellent medium 
for drawing but it is very exacting. 
Once a line is drawn it is there to 
stay. A line should be drawn with 
sureness, but very often the beginner 
draws it slowly and winds up with 
a very shaky result. Nothing but 
experience can overcome this dif- 
ficulty, but the artist should not let 
the first result discourage him from 
further attempts. 

Whether drawn with lithographic 
pencil or pen and ink the first con- 
cern of the cartoonist should be com- 
position. This is another word for 
arrangement. Obviously, to cram all 
the elements of a cartoon into one 
corner, or to separate them and 
scatter them all over the allotted space 
with no effort to tie them together 
will create a poor cartoon. There may 
be few who will be able to tell why 
they don’t like it, but they will be 
sure that they don’t, which is enough 
to condemn the cartoonist. 

A school does not have to have an 
art department to have a cartoonist 
on the staff. Naturally it is desirable 
to have professional criticism and 
assistance, but we must remember 
that no part of a school paper is pro- 
fessional. The editorials are, after all, 
student efforts; so, too, is the news 
writing and the other literary parts 
of the paper. No one says “We can’t 


have a front page because no one 


Scholastic Press, carried a supplement @jjknows how to write a news article.” 
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We do the best we can with what we 
have. Almost every school, regard- 
less of size, has someone with some 
artistic ability. If the purpose of q 
school paper is to provide an outlet 
for literary talents, it seems likely 
that it might well be an outlet for 
artistic efforts, too. We use block 
prints a great deal, not only because 
they are cheaper than photographs, 
but because it gives those who like 
to draw an opportunity to have their 
work published. And it adds color to 
the page. 

Cartoons are expensive in that they 
are seldom less than two columns in 
width and two or more inches high. 
They can be made on plastic or metal 
plates. Plastic engravings are less 
expensive but must be fastened to 
wood that is just the right height to 
make it type high. Because the plastic 
is thinner than metal the wood base 
used for metal engravings is not satiis- 
factory. Plastic engravings require 
drawings that are the exact size which 
works a hardship on the artist as it 
is easier to draw large than small. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation has recommended that in 
a five column page the cartoon be 
kept to two columns. If it is larger 
it has a tendency to dominate the 
page. For larger papers this might 
not hold true. It seems reasonable 
to believe that in a paper of six, seven 
or eight columns the cartoon could 

2 allowed more space. It doesn’t want 
to be so small that it seems insigni- 
ficant. 


For the paper that would like to 
develope cartoons, particularly pol- 
itical or editorial cartoons, and who 
hesitate because they feel that there 
isn’t proper instruction in this field, 
there are a number of books on car- 
tooning. One can find in the New 
York Times each Sunday, in the 
section called “News of the Week 
In Review”, reproductions of selected 
cartoons from all over the country. 
They vary in style but the principles 
of good cartooning are to be found 
in all of them. 


Briefly, then, cartoons can be made 
with lithographic pencil on croquille 
board, or with pen and ink on bristol 
board. They should be simple and on 
the level of the audience for whom 
they are intended. The cartoonist is 
safest when dealing with things with 
which he is familiar rather than sub- 
jects that he has only read about. 
And there is a very great need for 
them on the pages of our school 
papers. One has only to look through 
a file of exchanges to see how many 
evade this phase of journalism. 
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The March of Books . 


Advertising and Related Fields 


By DEAN LAURENCE B. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


School of Journalism, 


MODERN ADVERTISING. By Har- 
ry W. Hepner. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 740 pp. $6.75. 

How is Hepner’s book on advertising 
principles different from others? One 
of its chief claims to being new and 
different is the fact that it attempts 

to integrate ad- 
vertising and 
marketing prin- 
ciples more 
closely. Former- 
ly entitled E£f- 
fective Adverti- 
sing, it is com- 
panion book for 
Hepner’s Modern 
Marketing. 
Hepner, who is 
DEAN CAMPBELL on the faculty 
of Syracuse University, divides his 
38-chapters into nine parts: intro- 
duction, markets available to the ad- 
vertiser, the product to be advertised, 
the media, the appeal, the advertise- 
ment, advertising for special markets 
and purposed, budgets and expendi- 
tures, advertising as a career. In ad- 
dition there is a glossary of advertising 
terms and abbreviations. 

Well-written and _ well-organized, 
Modern Advertising is a compre- 
hensive introduction to this field. 
Every man who enters’ business 
should have some such introduction. 
Every man who goss into advertising 
needs it too. The consumer likewise 
would benefit by such an introduc- 
tion, for he, too, needs to know how 
important advertising is in his way 
of life. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING COPY. 
By Merrill DeVoe. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 


“My main purpose in writing this 
book is to bring into the basic litera- 
ture of advertising copy the technical 
copy principles that gradually have 
been evolved through advertising 
copy research,’ Author DeVoe an- 
nounces in the preface to Effective 
Advertising Copy. 

DeVoe does not provide for separate 
chapters on the major media be- 
cause “the principles of effective ad- 
vertising copy are applicable to all 
classes of media.” He believes that his 
book in general is different from 
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similar books because of its compre- 
hensive character, its more adequate 
treatment of some topics. 


Among such topics are “appraising 
product interest, evaluating the need 
for extraneous devices, using copy 
techniques (in contrast to media 
techniques) to direct the advertise- 
ment to the desired audience,” and 
so on. He also gives considerable 
attention to some copy problems as 
well as to motivation research. 

The 717-page book consists of 
twenty-five chapters with selective 
supplementary reading suggestions. 
It is a thoughtful and thorough text- 
book, designed primarily for advanced 
students in advertising. It is a good 
addition to this field in which notable 
books by Bedel,, Burton and Dunn 
are available. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COM- 
MUNICATION. By S. Watson Dunn. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. $7.00. 


Advertising copywriting has come 
of age. That’s the viewpoint taken 
by the author of Advertising Copy 
and Communication — S. Watson 
Dunn, associate professor of journal- 
ism and commerce at the University 
of Wisconsin. Without doubt, his text- 
book covering principles and practices 
deserve wide consideration. 


The four main parts of this well- 
written book are: background for 
creating advertisements, elements of 
the advertisement, special problems 
in communicating, controls over ad- 
vertising copy. The book is well- 
documented. It has significant quota- 
tions, useful tables, good examples, 
well-selected illustrations. 


The purpose of the advertiser, of 
course, is to communicate. It is essen- 
tial says Dunn, that he plan adver- 
tising carefully, exploring sources 
of copy ideas, defining copy objectives, 
analyzing consumer motivation. Then 
he can consider such elements as lay- 
out, headlines, copy. 


Dunn examines not only the prob- 
lems of advertising in printed media, 
but also considers fully both radio 
and television, giving each a chapter. 
The took is well-adapted to the needs 
of the advertising student, for the 
text is readable and the type is easy 


to read. Well selected suggested read- 
ings add to the value of the book. 

LAYOUT. By Raymond Ballinger. 
New York: Reinhold. 244 pp. $12. 

Look at white space alone and you 
look away quickly. Look at white space 
plus an effective layout and you look 
back again quickly. What makes the 
difference? Layout, of course. 

But white space in printed media 
faces sharp competion. Radio offers 
voices to be heard — voices that ex- 
press emotion. Film and television 
add sight to sound, throwing in mo- 
tion for good measure. 

Layout in advertising and editorial 
matter is more important than ever 
before, nor is it just a matter of 
formula. The layout problem has 
aesthetic as well as practical aspects, 
Ballinger points out in Layout. 

Profusely illustrated, Layout is a 
beautiful book. It presents excellent 
examples which exemplify the prin- 
ciples the author presents on the 
basis of considerable experience in 
this field. 

The book is well-organized. It pre- 
sents the page in time, the timed 
page, layout structure, communica- 
tion, mechanics, tools, presentation, 
typography, production, the busy page, 
continuity, humor, and kindred topics. 
The glossary and bibliography add to 
the book’s value. 

The beginner should be thrilled by 
the fine examples of layout Ballinger 
presents in this book. The veteran 
should be inspired, stimulated, chal- 
lenged. Even the layman can learn 
much that will help to enjoy and ap- 
preciate good layout wherever he 
finds it. 


THE LAW FOR ADVERTISING AND 
MARKETING. By Robert J. Simon. 
New York: Norton, $10.00. 


The modern advertiser sometimes 
loses his way in the labyrinth of law 
that besets him. He need not do so 
if he consults the authoritative and 
comprehensive book recently written 
by Morton J. Simon, member of the 
Philadelphia bar. It is a well-organ- 
ized and well-written presentation. 

The 654-page book has thirty-three 
chapters in these five parts: the ad- 
vertiser and the advertising agency, 
the property law of advertising, opera- 
tional legal problems of advertising, 
marketing, and merchandising, and 
governmental controls of advertising. 
An addendum covers the advertising 
antititrust case. 

Simon’s book recognizes the legal 
problems of radio and television as 
well as thos2 of printed media. For 
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example, it touches on FCC program 
control, statutory censorship, provi- 
sions of facilities agreements. These 
topics are related to advertising cen- 
sorship in general. 

The section on governmental con- 
trols of advertising encompasses the 
Federal Trade Commission; federal 
trade practice rules; food, drug, and 
cosmetic advertising; alcoholic bever- 
age advertising, securities and finan- 
cial advertising, state controls of ad- 
vertising. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO. By 
Giraud Chester and Garbet R. Garri- 
son. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 652 pp. $6.50. 

First published in 1950, Television 
and Radio was one of the early in- 
troductory books presenting these two 
vital media of mass communication. 
But much has happened since 1950. 
The authors — the first general pro- 
gramming chairman of NBC and the 
second, the director of television at 
the University of Michigan, accord- 
ingly have brought out a_ second 
edition. 

This 33-chapter book is divided in- 
to two parts: television and radio in 
society and television and radio in 
the United States. The first section 
considers such topics as social aspects 
of broadcasting, the history of these 
media, programming the FCC, public 
interest, self-regulation, international 
broadcasting, educational radio and 
television, standards of criticism. 

The second section concerns itself 
more specificially with the operations 
of radio and television, especially what 
may be termed vocational or pro- 
fessional aspects. It examines dif- 
ferent types of programs, closing with 
a discussion of broadcasting as a 
career. Without doubt Television nad 
Radio is one of several books which the 
beginner should read if he sees a 
future in this field. 


TELEVISION IN THE MAKING. 
Edited by Paul Rotha. New York: 
Hastings. 215 pp. $5.75. 


Television has become a necessity 


to many people. So says Paul Rotha 
in his introduction to this slender 
but authoritative collection of articles. 
There are three main divisions — pro- 
grams and producers, studios and 
services, the scope of television. In 
each there are four to ten articles. 
The main advantage of this kind 
of book is that each article is written 
by an expert who speaks with author- 
ity. The main disadvantage is that 
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there may be gaps or overlapping. 
In this instance the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages although not 
all articles are of equal merit. 

Much of the emphasis in this volume 
is on technical know-how, but some 
of it is on social evaluation. Television 
is unlikely to be fabulous or fascin- 
ating very long unless high standards 
are established and maintained. To 
this end the consumer and producer 
alike must give this world phenomenon 
searching study. 


Barnouw, Erik, Mass Communica- 
tion: Television, Radio, Film, Press. 
New York: Rinehart. 280 pp. $5.30. 


This is an era of revolution in mass 
communications. This fact has been 
noted a number of times by news- 
men, writers, and innocent bystanders. 
It is noted again in this lively book 
by Erik Barnouw. 

More than a decade ago Exploring 
Journalism in its first edition cau- 
tiously moved toward a unified pre- 
sentation of mass media. It took 
a longer step in 1949. The third edition 
in 1957 will go further. 

Similary Bons’ Introduction’ to 
Journalism made it clear that journal- 
ism no longer is limited to news- 
papering. Other textbooks have noted 
this too. Hence, Barnouw’s book is 
not the first single-volume guide to 
these media and their practices. 

The fact that it is not the first, 
however, does not limit its merit. It 
presents timely, readable, authorita- 
tive copy. It is effectively illustrated. 
Typographically it is attractive. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
the history, psychology, media, and 
sponsors of mass communication. On 
the whole the printed page in news- 
paper, books, and periodicals receives 
less attention than film, radio, and 
television. 

Erik Barnouw is editor of the Col- 
umbia University Center for Mass 
Communication. Also as_ associate 
professor of dramatic arts, he has a 
rich and varied experience in pro- 
fessional writing. 

High school students should enjoy 
this book. It is not sufficietly com- 
prehensive to serve as a collegae text- 
book. Laymen will find Mass Com- 
munication an interesting introduc- 
tion to a field of growing importance. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press. 
166 pp. 

The role of mass communication 
in midcentury America is examined in 
this collection of address delivered at 
Marquette University’s 75th anniver- 


sary in March, 1956. The topics are 
well-chosen: “Communication —- mak- 
ing Men of One Mind in Truth,” 
“Grammar and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” “The Uses of Semantics,” “Ne- 
cessary Moral Bases for Communica- 
tion in a Democracy,” “Legal Implica- 
tions of, and Barriers to, The Right to 
Know,” “The Right to Know Govern- 
ment Business from the Viewpoint of 
the Government Official”, “The Role 
of the Press in Safeguarding the 
People’s Right to Know Government 
Business,” ‘Moral Problems Related 
to Censoring the Media of Mass Com- 
munication,” “Legal Problems involved 
in Censoring the Media of Mass Com- 
munications.” 

These thoughtful lectures by able 
men — some widely known — deserve 
a thoughtful reading. They are 
scholarly in tone, well-organized, con- 
structive. It is fortunate that their 
publication makes them available in 
permanent form. 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNALISM. By Delbert McGuire. 
Harrisburg: Stackpole. $2.50. 


McGuire’s compact book on writing 
for the specialized press consists of 
fourteen chapters — three on the in- 
dustry, six on the tools of the trade 
and five on the procedure. Within 
its 184 pages it summarizes the main 
essentials involved in “a better under- 
standing of the whole businesspaper 
field.” 

G. R. Schreiber, editor and pub- 
lisher of Vend Magazine, observes that 
“the body of businesspaper literature 
is remarkably slim.” In one sense, so 
is the size of this book for such a 
significant field. Even so, the author 
compresses into his book much that 
the beginner should know to succeed 
in specialized writing. 


Ashley, Paul P., Say It Safely 
Seattle: University of Washington 


Press. 17 pp. $2.25. 


Subtitled “Legal limits in journal- 
ism and broadcasting,” Paul P. Ash- 
ley’s manual is “Designed for day-to- 
day use by all who process copy.” 
The author is a legal counsel for sev- 
eral newspapers and a broadcasting 
company. He presents here only the 
minimum essentials for the hurried 
practitioner. 

In eighteen short chapters, Ashley 
presents such topics as the hazards 
of libel, privilege, comment and 
criticism, corrections and retractions, 
and truth, consent, and replies, con- 
tempt of court, right of privacy, photo- 
graphs, political broadcasts also are 
presented. It is a compact, useful, 
authoritative manual. 
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Providence Publisher Dies 
Awarded Gold Key In 1947 


Sevellon Brown, retired editor and 
publisher of the Providence Journal 
and Evening Bulletin, died December 
98 in Tucson, Ariz., where he was 
spending the winter. 

Born in Washington, D. C., he served 
in the Washington Bureaus of the 
United Press, New York Sun, New 
york Herald and the Providence 
papers before going to the latter city 
to take over his work on the Journal 
and Bulletin. He was chief of the 
division of foreign intelligence of the 
State Department from 1911-12 and 
served as a captain in the Army dur- 
ing World War I. 

While his newspaper work was out- 
standing, Mr. Brown is particularly 
noted for his establishment of the 
American Press Institute at Columbia 
University. He felt that journalistic 
responsibility extended beyond the 
page proofs and the Institute was 
founded to stimulate and exchange 
ideas for the general improvement of 
the nation’s press. At an early session 
he stated, “We must have better, and 
yet better, newspapers if the force of 
public opinion — the greatest force in 
the civilized world today — is to be 
enlightened and given the vision to 
find the solution of problems that 
must be solved if civilization is to 
survive”’. 

Because of this contribution to the 
development of journalism, the CSPA 
awarded Mr. Brown a Gold Key in 
1947. Although he had received many 
honors and _ distinctions, he was 
singularly moved when Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA Director, presented him 
with the Key in his Providence office 
lat on a spring day in 1947. Not 
until years later, did Dr. Murphy know 
that Mr. Brown had cancelled an im- 
portant meeting to be present for the 
occasion. 

Now that Mr. Brown has passed 
away, another story can be told. When 
the American Press Institute was well 
under way and making its significance 
felt in the professional field of journal- 
ism, a school press Adviser, who had 
been a long time friend of Mr. Brown, 
was complimenting him on the im- 
portance of the Institute he founded. 
In reply, he stated, “I’m surprised to 
hear you say that because it was your 
School press association that gave me 
the idea. I suddenly realized that 
there was no organization to help the 
professional press to lift themselves 
by their bootstraps in the same way 
you people have been helping the 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Send for Your Examination Copy Today - 


... The New Second Edition of 


Scholastic Journalism 


@ Written by EARL ENGLISH, Dean of Journalism, University of Mis- 


sourl, and CLARENCE 


HACH, Chairman of 


Publications, Evanston, 


Ill., High School and Community College. 


Combines a textbook and a workbook in one volume, making it the most 


comprehensive high school journalism book on the market. 


No other 


books or materials needed by the student. 


Enables students “to get to the wheat without having to wade through 


the chaff” by presenting theory in outline or capsule form. 


Presents a new unit on semantics, covered for the first time especially for 


high school students. 
more intelligently. 


Designed to teach students to write and read news 


Includes more top-notch examples of high school journalism and more 


exercises than any other high school journalism book. 


Reflects the authors’ long experience in teaching high school journalism 


and sponsoring top-ranking school newspapers. 


room tested. 


Designed to develop better, more analytical newspaper reading. 
to any length journalism course — from one semester to two years. 


All theory has been class- 


Adapts 
Con- 


tains additional exercises for exceptional students. 


336 pages. 


1957. 


$2.50 


(Also available in cloth binding—$3.50) 
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News and Notes 


“Financing School Publications” by 
Arthur C. Hearn, Dept. of Education, 
University of Oregon, and “A Schol 
Paper in the Elementary School” by 
Dorothy Ritchie, Park Slope School 
No. 1, Clifton, N. J., are two articles 
of interest in the November School 
Activities magazine. 

<> 


The National Education Association 
will observe its Centennial Year 
throughout 1957. Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of NEA, will be the site of 
the 1957 Convention. It was at a 
Philadelphia NEA Convention in 1926 
that the CSPA conducted the first 
meeting for school press Advisers ever 
held under the auspices of that organ- 
ization. 

<> 

Dr. Adele Driscoll, former Adviser 
to the Log, Salem, Mass., State 
Teachers College, and active in the 
Teachers College Division of the CSPA, 
is tranferring to the State Teachers 
College at Fitchburg, Mass., of which 
she is an alumna. 

<> 

The Magnet of the Carman School, 
Schenectady, N. Y., long a CSPA mem- 
ber, will cease publication next fall. 
Carman will revert to an elementary 
school with the beginning of a new 
junior-senior high school which will 
take its upper grades. Under the 
direction of Mr. Norman M. Paul, it 
has been most successful in covering 
the school and in reaching out into 
the community. Recently, Magnet 
Editor, Joseph Keane, wrote to Dr. 
Francis R. Horwich, of TV’s “Ding 
Dong School” program to protest its 
discontinuance. This was picked up 
by Walter Hawver who writes the TV- 
Radio in Review for the Knicker- 
bocker News of Albany who stated: 
“The Magnet, student publication at 
Carman School, Schenectady, has 
editorially bemoaned the state of 
children’s shows on television. Editor 
Joseph Keane has written NBC to 
protest the dropping of Ding Dong 
School. I like his blunt but discern- 


Providence Publisher Dies 
(Continued from Page 15.) 


school papers. I’ve done nothing but 
copy your idea. I felt that if Col- 
umbia University had the vision and 
foresight to help the student press it 
would be the place to establish the 
American Press Institute. Don’t give 
me any credit for this. It was you 
people who gave me the idea”. 
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ing remark: ‘I think you (NBC) know 
that children are also a part of the 
audience and they are a discrimin- 
ating audience at that...’”. 
<< 

Your Opportunities in Industry “As 
a Skilled Craftsman” is a 30-page 
pamphlet issued by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. It points 
out that at graduation time each year 
two million boys and girls lay aside 
their school books and settle down 
to earning a living. The average young 
person can look forward to a life ex- 
pectancy of 70 and will put in 100,000 
hours of work in his chosen occupa- 
tion. It tells of the skilled jobs, the 
training required, the pay and the 
future. 


Editorials — 
A Constructive Approach 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


such sources, that we have obtained 
clues as to those ideas that are most 
in the minds of the students. One 
staff member introduced an editorial 
topic on “Helping the Unfortunate” 
because he was present when a faculty 
member spoke to a Student Govern- 
ment group in order to spur a drive 
for clothing for abroad. 


UBJECTS should be chosen because 

the writer sees a need in expressing 
an opinion on that subject or analyz- 
ing or explaining or interpreting this 
topic with which he must be familiar. 
You, as the author, should feel that 
the situation demands a deeper ex- 
planation than the average reader is 
capable of thinking through or a 
deeper discussion than he is likely to 
bother to make. Some suggestions of 
topics are Special Days, such as holi- 
days; Special Weeks, such as Fire 
Prevention Week or National Educa- 
tion Week; Special Occasions, such as 
local events. For instance, the dedica- 
tion of a new gymnasium. Some ex- 
amples of some subjects that were 
covered in our paper when the school 
first opened were: campaigning for 
the Ninth Grade Dance, campaigning 
for a shelter to be built at the trolley 
stop near the school, and, believe it 
or not, Silence Day. 

When a subject concerns a news 
event, it must be of interest to the 
majority of the readers. When the 
school faces a decision, an argu- 
mentative editorial would be a good 
topic with which to present a side of 
the situation. 

When some school activity isn’t 
being supported, a persuasive edit- 


orial should list the benefits of the 
activity to encourage the student 
body. An information editorial may 
be used when there is not sufficient 
space for a news article concerning 
that subject. 

In the time alloted me to present 
this paper it was impossible to com- 
pletely cover the subject “Editorials”, 
From the research I have done, many 
books could be prepared and still there 
would arise situations not covered. I 
hope the material I have selected will 
be useful to you in writing for your 
own school papers. 


Refresher Course 
Of The Sentence 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


This can be done by the craftsman 
through managing its structure. 
Stylists recognize the periodic sen- 
tence as one which helps build 
suspense. A periodic sentence does 
not make sense until the end and 
then it delivers its impact. Example: 
“Now, when all the students had 
gathered into the assembly hall, and 
the teachers had taken their places 
on the stage, and the principal mo- 
tioned to the stage manager, the two- 
man committee entered with a trophy 
to be presented to the Latin teacher.” 
The balanced sentence uses paral- 
lelisms. It may be a parallelism of 
similarity: “We cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate...” Or, it may be 
a parallelism of contrast... “The world 
will little note nor long remember... 
but it cannot forget ...” Incident- 
ally half of the sentences in the Get- 
tysburg Address are balanced. One 
literary analyst said that balance was 
a characteristic of Lincoln’s style, be- 
cause his mind dealt with contro- 
versial issues and he tried to find a 
middleground in his thinkink. 


HOW LOOSE IS A SENTENCE? 


We have been reading carefully 
samples of prose from educational 
journals. We find few periodic sen- 
tences; few balanced sentences. Do 
you know what type of sentence pre- 
dominates? The type experts call the 
loose sentence. It is strung together, 
not built. Example: “The steering 
committee examined the results of 
the survey and found that the facts 
strongly implied a revision of the s0- 
cial studies course.” The loose sen- 
tence is a natural and useful type of 
sentence. It can be effective even 
when used to the exclusion of other 
types. When, however, it is mixed and 
blended with other types, the writing 
becomes more varied and intesting. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be cbtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c¢ (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, 52.00. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 


14-15-16, 1957 


“THE OBLIGATIONS OF RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Fcature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—S ctional Meetings. 

3:00 5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 


Delegates to National Council of 


Invitation — Men’s Faculty Club. 


SATURDAY MARCH 16 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10,00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “A Free Press In A Free 
World” Telecast—Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 13-14-15, 1958. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 


the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











